ERASMUS

the papal ban had, perhaps, been premature; that
Luther was a thoroughly honest and upright man, whose
tenor of life was praised by all and sundry. True, Luther
had entertained doubts concerning the validity of indul-
gences, but others before him had raised objections to
them. "Not every error need be heretical/' cried this
born mediator, thereby vindicating Luther's attitude.
Even though writing about his bitterest foe, Erasmus
could still declare that "Luther acted precipitately, may-
be, but certainly not with evil intent." In such circum-
stances, it was not imperative to clamour immediately
for the stake, and not every suspect could be rightfully
accused of heresy. Would not the wiser course be to give
Luther a warning, and to enlighten him rather than to
insult and irritate him? "The best way of coming to
terms," he wrote to Cardinal Gampeggio, "would be for
the pope to instruct each party to make a public declara-
tion of faith. By such a method the danger of false state-
ment would be overcome, and the wild talk and exag-
gerated writings be mitigated." Again and again he
urged that a Council be convoked, that a private
assembly be called together, and that the theses be dis-
cussed among scholars whose aim should be to bring
the matter to an issue "conformable with the spirit of
Christianity."

But Rome paid as little attention to this warning
voice as to the wordy fireworks of Wittenberg. The
pope was busied with other cares than these: his beloved
Raphael Sanzio, the divinest gift of the Renaissance to
the new times, died suddenly at this juncture. Who
would now finish the Vatican cartoons? Who would
step forward to complete the decoration of St. Peter's,
a work so boldly conceived and so magnificently begun?
To the popes of the Medici family, art was greater and
more enduring and a hundredfold more important than
a pettifogging dispute among churchmen in an obscure
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